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Introduction 

A growing number of state 
leaders believe that it is essen- 
tial to expand high-quality early 
learning and development 
opportunities for all young chil- 
dren before they reach kinder- 
garten. A key component of 
this strategy is providing access 
to voluntary, high-quality pre- 
kindergarten programs, espe- 
cially for low-income children. 
As of 2006, 38 states and the 
District of Columbia had one 
or more programs meeting the 
definition of pre-kindergarten 
used by the National Institute 
of Early Education Research 
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(NIEER). In the 2005-2006 
school year, states reported 
spending about $3.27 billion in 
state and federal funds on pre- 
kindergarten initiatives. These 
initiatives vary considerably in 
their design, quality standards, 
and number of children 
served. 1 Across the country, 
state pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams serve 20 percent of four- 
year-olds and fewer three-year- 
olds; most children served are 
concentrated in just a few 
states. 2 Over the last few years, 
a number of governors have 
announced their intention to 
expand pre-kindergarten. 3 Yet 
for states to improve the 
chances of children who might 
otherwise start school at a dis- 
advantage, pre-kindergarten 
programs must be designed 
with their families in mind. 

It is critical that pre-kinder- 
garten policies promote healthy 
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child development and be sup- 
portive of the needs of low- 
income working families. More 
than one in five children under 
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age six (22 percent) live in a 
low-income working family. 4 
Seventy-seven percent of low- 
income three- and four-year- 
old children with employed 
mothers are already in some 
type of regular non-parental 
care arrangement; 5 this presents 
both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge for state pre-kindergarten 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 

In this brief, we use the term "pre- 
kindergarten" to refer to a set of 
state programs that provide early 
education for three- and/or four-year- 
old children. However, since children 
are constantly learning from their 
surroundings and caregivers from 
birth, "early care and education" 
refers to any non-parental program — 
including child care centers, family 
child care. Head Start, preschool, and 
pre-kindergarten. The term 
"community based" is meant to 
describe early care and education 
programs provided in non-school 
settings. 

policymakers. While low- 
income children stand to gain 
the most from early care and 
education initiatives, working 
families may not be able to 
access programs that are not 
responsive to their needs. 

The opportunity to make state 
pre-kindergarten programs 
work for working families is 
often lost. The vast majority of 
state pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams offer part-day services 


limited to the school year. 

While the extent to which low- 
income working parents want 
full-day, full-year pre -kinder- 
garten programs is not known, 
for many families, such pro- 
grams are not even a choice. 
The vast majority of states 
require a minimum of 2.5 to 
3.5 hours per day, on a school- 
year calendar. Three states 
require programs to operate for 
at least 30 or 32 weeks per year. 
Twenty-seven states leave the 
hours of operation to local dis- 
cretion, and 1 8 states do the 
same with the operating sched- 
ule (i.e., nine- vs. 12-month 
programs). 6 Most states target 
pre-kindergarten to children 
defined as “at risk” or low 
income, 7 but only a few tailor 
policies and programming 
specifically to serve children in 
low-income working families. 
This is true despite the fact that 
42 percent of young children 
under age six live in low-income 
families — defined as those fami- 
lies widi earnings below 200 
percent of poverty — and 8 1 
percent of low-income children 
under age six have at least one 
employed parent. 8 

States can help working families 
who rely on child care access 
state pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams by including communi- 
ty-based child care settings in 
the delivery of pre-kinder- 
garten. This model has the 


potential to break the tradition- 
al barrier between pre-kinder- 
garten and child care policies 
and to address the needs of 
children in working families in 
a coordinated way, as well as to 
improve the various early care 
and education settings where 
children of working families 
already spend significant time. 
Although the vast majority of 
states now allow pre-kinder- 
garten to be delivered in com- 
munity-based early care and 
education settings, simply 
allowing this option does not in 
itself guarantee that low- 
income working families’ needs 
will be met. A handful of states 
are working to realize these 
opportunities, but more could 
be done. This paper is based on 
a review of the first in-depth 
national research on the 29 
states that, as of 2004, allowed 
mixed delivery in their pre- 
kindergarten programs. The 
review focused on promising 
practices and ideas for improve- 
ment. This paper: 

■ provides evidence that poli- 
cymakers need to review 
their pre-kindergarten initia- 
tives to ensure maximum 
access for children in work- 
ing families, especially low- 
income children; 

■ describes some models states 
and localities are using to be 
responsive to low-income 
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working families’ needs by 
delivering pre-kindergarten 
in community-based settings; 
and 

■ highlights key strategies to 
address the needs of low- 
income working families and 
examines the extent to which 
state pre-kindergarten poli- 
cies currently do so. 

ABOUT THE ALL 
TOGETHER NOW 
STUDY 

This paper draws on data 
from CLASP'S national study 
of state pre-kindergarten 
programs that are delivered 
in community-based early 
care and education 
settings. 0 The study was 
made possible by the 
generous support of The 
Joyce Foundation. At the 
conclusion of the study 
period in November 2004, 

29 states were operating a 
pre-kindergarten program 
using a mixed delivery 
model. Data were collected 
from in-depth reviews of 
state Web sites, legislative 
history, published 
documents, and interviews 
with state pre-kindergarten 
administrators (using a 
survey protocol that we 
developed). This paper 
focuses on a subset of the 
survey that asked about 
policies to support low- 
income working families. 

CLASP is in the process of 
gathering 2007 program 
year data for future release. 


Why Focus on the 
Particular Needs of Low- 
income Children and Their 
Parents in Designing Pre- 
kindergarten Programs? 

There are three key reasons for 
state policymakers to include a 
focus on vulnerable children 
and their low-income working 
parents as they design pre- 
kindergarten programs: 

■ Low-income children need 
and benefit the most from 
high-quality programs; 

■ Low-income parents need 
access to reliable early care 
and education programs to 
help maintain employment; 
and 

■ Current investments and 
programs are not sufficient 
to ensure access to stable, 
high-quality early care and 
education for low-income 
children. 


Low-income Children Need and 
Benefit the Most from High- 
quality Programs 

By the time they enter kinder- 
garten, many low-income chil- 
dren are already behind their 
peers from more advantaged 
backgrounds. During early 
childhood, low-income children 
face a number of risk factors 
that threaten healthy develop- 
ment and learning, including 
low birth weight, stunted 


growth, obesity, and lead poi- 
soning — all of which are associ- 
ated with physical disabilities, 
reduced IQ, and grade repeti- 
tion. 10 Low-income parents 
tend to have higher rates of 
depression and stress, 11 which 
can impact children’s well- 
being. 12 Socioeconomic status 
is also related to language 
development opportunities. An 
in-depth study of verbal inter- 
actions in the home found that 
by age three, children with pro- 
fessional parents have heard 
approximately 1 1 million words 
in the previous year, compared 
to 3 million words for children 
with parents who receive wel- 
fare. 13 Such differences in die 
early years have an impact on 
later development: at kinder- 
garten entry, children in low- 
income families score below 
odier children on measures 
of pre-reading and pre- 
mathematical skills. 14 

Well-designed and well-imple- 
mented early care and educa- 
tion programs can improve out- 
comes for all children, particu- 
larly those in low-income fami- 
lies. 15 High-quality programs 
also should address other risks 
to child development by help- 
ing parents access necessary 
services for themselves and 
their children, such as medical 
and dental care, mental health 
services, nutrition, family sup- 
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port, and services for children 
with disabilities. 

A study of pre-kindergarten 
programs in six states indicates 
that at the end of the pre- 
kindergarten year, low-income 
children show improvement in 
the areas of vocabulary, spoken 
language, and early math 
skills . 16 Longitudinal research 
suggests high-quality early care 
and education that begins early 
in children’s lives and provides 
comprehensive services — 
including family support, 
health, and social services — has 
long-term benefits for low- 
income children. An analysis of 
three early childhood programs 
with positive impacts into 
adulthood found that these pro- 
grams generally began early in 
the child’s life and at least by 
age three . 17 

Research demonstrates that 
successful programs work close- 
ly with parents and provide 
comprehensive services focused 
on the child’s cognitive, emo- 
tional, and physical develop- 
ment over several years. The 
federal Head Start program, 
which provides early education 
and comprehensive services to 
poor preschool children follow- 
ing federal Program 
Performance Standards, has 
been linked to lower rates of 
grade retention and special 
education, higher high school 
graduation rates, and fewer 


instances of juvenile delinquen- 
cy and crime . 18 Further evi- 
dence suggests that Head Start 
is most effective when children 
begin to participate early in 
their lives. A recent outcome 
study of the Head Start pro- 
gram found the most positive 
outcomes for children who also 
received Early Head Start serv- 
ices from birth through age 
three . 19 Thus, if the goal of a 


state pre-kindergarten program 
is to improve the odds for chil- 
dren in low-income working 
families, that can only be 
achieved by ensuring the pre- 
kindergarten program meets 
high program standards. And, 
reaching poor children as early 
as possible with a high-quality, 
comprehensive approach may 
lead to greater gains. 


HIGH-QUALITY, COMPREHENSIVE 

PRE-KINDERGARTEN POLICIES: 

✓ have sufficient funding to attract and retain highly qualified 
teachers with compensation commensurate with competitive 
positions in public schools 

✓ address the developmental needs of all children, particularly 
those who may be more likely to experience risk factors 
associated with poverty 

/ include comprehensive services for families needing them, 
including developmental screenings and follow-up treatment; 
child health, mental health, and nutrition services; and access 
to a medical home, family support, parental involvement, and 
home visiting 

✓ have infrastructure supports to ensure ongoing monitoring and 
quality improvement, technical assistance on all aspects of the 
program, and program assessment 

✓ include strategies to help children transition to kindergarten 

✓ include children with special needs in settings with normally 
developing children and provide supports to teachers and 
parents to help all children reach their full potential 

✓ appropriately serve culturally and linguistically diverse children 
by employing bilingual and bicultural staff and by increasing 
training for staff, including cultural competency and teaching 
strategies for English Language Learners 

✓ are designed to be responsive to the needs of working parents, 
ensuring that full-workday options are available to families 
needing them — through planning, coordination, and 
collaboration with other community, state, and federal 
programs 
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Low-income Parents Need Access 
to Reliable Early Care and 
Education Programs to Help 
Maintain Employment 

The majority of parents with 
young children work; therefore, 
they have to arrange care for 
their children. Most families 
that are low income include a 
year-round, full-time worker. 20 
In 2002, 64 percent of single, 
low-income mothers with chil- 
dren under the age of six were 
employed. 21 That number may 
increase, as new legislation 
requires more families receiving 
public assistance to participate 
in work activities. In 2006, 
Congress passed the Deficit 
Reduction Act of 2005, which 
included significant changes to 
the Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF) pro- 
gram. As a result, many states 
may have to increase the num- 
ber of families receiving TANF 
who participate in work activi- 
ties — and many of these fami- 
lies will have increased need for 
child care. 22 

Paying for high-quality child 
care programs while parents 
work can pose a significant bur- 
den for low-income working 
families. The average annual 
cost of full-time care for a four- 
year-old child ranges from 
$3,016 to $9,628 across the 
states; and in most regions of 
the country, the monthly aver- 
age child care cost for two chil- 
dren of any age exceeds the 


average cost of rent. 23 Poor 
families living at or below the 
federal poverty level spend an 
average of 2 5 percent of their 
total income on child care, and 
low-income families earning 
between 100 and 200 percent of 
the federal poverty level spend 
14 percent. Families earning 
more than 200 percent of 
poverty spend just 7 percent of 
their total income on child 
care. 24 

Low-income parents often lack 
job flexibility and access to paid 
leave. They are in particular 
need of reliable and consistent 
child care arrangements, and 
they may need flexible arrange- 
ments to cover changing work 
hours each week. 25 Low-income 
parents are twice as likely as 
higher-wage earners to have to 
miss work due to a child’s illness 
or failed child care arrange- 
ment. 26 For diese families, 
securing reliable, high-quality, 
and comprehensive early care 
and education is critical not 
only to ensuring the safety and 
healthy development of their 
children but also to becoming 
and staying employed. 27 
Research shows that low- 
income mothers who receive 
assistance in paying for child 
care are more likely to maintain 
employment, stay off welfare, 
and earn higher wages. 28 

Since low-income working par- 
ents may work nonstandard 


hours, their need for stable, 
quality early care and education 
may not be met by the part-day, 
school-year programs typical of 
most state pre-kindergarten 
programs. Among low-income 
workers, 2 5 percent of part- 

while low-income children stand to 
gain the most from early care and 
education initiatives, working 
families may not be able to access 
programs that are not responsive to 
their needs. 

time workers and 20 percent of 
full-time workers work non- 
standard hours. 29 The occupa- 
tions that are most likely to 
require nonstandard work 
hours — including cashiers, food 
service staff, and janitorial 
workers — are predominantly 
low wage. 30 Women with chil- 
dren under age five are more 
likely than other workers to 
have varying hours or to work 
nontraditional hours, including 
weekends and evenings. 31 In 
addition, limited access to per- 
sonal vehicles and lack of good 
public transportation may make 
it difficult for low-income par- 
ents to transport children to 
early care and education pro- 
grams, especially if they need to 
travel to multiple child care 
arrangements. 32 While not 
every family needs a full-day, 
full-year pre-kindergarten 
opportunity, it is important that 
families who do need such pro- 
grams have choices for obtain- 
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ing them, and that state policy- 
makers assess low-income 
working family needs and 
design their early learning ini- 
tiatives to partner accordingly 
with the array of caregivers in 
low-income children’s lives. 

A review of available data 
demonstrates the extent and 
variety of care arrangements for 
low-income children. Nearly 
seven in 10 children under five 
in low-income families with a 
working mother (69 percent) 
are regularly in non-parental 
care. Among all children under 
age five with employed moth- 
ers, nearly 40 percent are in 
care for 35 hours or more per 
week, including 39 percent of 
infants and toddlers and 44 per- 
cent of preschool-aged children 
(see Figure l). 33 Children in 
low-income families are also 
likely to be in child care 
arrangements for longer hours 
than children in families that 
are not low-income (see Figure 
2 ). 


FIGURE 1 


Hours in Child Care for Children Under Age Five with Employed 
Mothers, by Age 



| Under Age 3 
| Ages 3 and 4 


15-34 35 or more 

hours hours 

Source: Jeffrey Capizzano and Gina Adams, The Hours That Children Under Five 
Spend in Child Care: Variation Across States, 2000. 


FIGURE 2 


Hours in Child Care for Children Under Age Five with Employed 
Mothers, by Income 


50% r 



in care hours hours hours 


200% of Poverty 
and below 


^ Above 200% of 
Poverty 


Source: Jeffrey Capizzano and Gina Adams, The Hours That Children Under Five 
Spend in Child Care: Variation Across States, 2000. 


Most preschool-aged children 
with employed mothers are 
already in some type of child 
care arrangement. Center-based 
child care is the most common 
arrangement for all three- and 
four-year-old children with 
employed mothers. Flowever, 
low-income children are more 
likely than other children to be 
in parent or relative care and 
less likely to be in center-based 


or family child care (see Figure 
3, p.7). 34 Many children are in 
multiple child care arrange- 
ments diroughout the day. 
Forty-three percent of tliree- 
and four-year-old children widi 
employed mothers are in two 
or more regular non-parental 
child care arrangements each 
week. 35 


Current Investments and 
Programs are Not Sufficient to 
Ensure Access to Stable, High- 
quality Early Care and Education 
for Low-income Children 

Given diat low-income children 
of working parents already par- 
ticipate regularly in early care 
and education settings, to what 
extent are current investments 
and programs meeting their 
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FIGURE 3 


Primary Child Care Arrangements of Children Ages Three to Four 
with Employed Mothers, by Income 



Parental/ Center- 
Other based 
Care 


Family Relative Nanny/ 
Child Babysitter 

Care 


200% of Poverty 
and below 


| Above 200% of 
Poverty 


Source: Jeffrey Capizzano and Gina Adams, Children in Low-Income Families are Less 
Likely to be in Center-Based Child Care, 2003. 


needs for stable, high-quality, 
and comprehensive services? 
Low-income parents face sever- 
al barriers to accessing stable, 
enriching early care and educa- 
tion programs for their chil- 
dren. Unfortunately, federal 
and state investments intended 
to help address these needs are 
inadequate. 

Federal resources for early care 
and education programs are 
limited. Child care subsidies are 
available to some low-income 
families through the Child Care 
and Development Block Grant 
(CCDBG). However, the 
Government Accountability 
Office found that between 2001 
and 2005, 19 states restricted 
eligibility or made other 
changes limiting low-income 
families’ access to child care 
help. 36 In 2004, spending on 


child care fell nationally for the 
first time since the passage of 
welfare reform in 1996. 3 7 The 
impact of this decline was felt 
by families — the number of 
children served by state child 
care subsidy programs dropped 
steadily from a high of 2 .45 
million children in 2000 to 2.3 
million children in 2006. If 
funding remains at the current 
level, participation is projected 
to fall further to 2.0 million by 
2010. 38 In 2005, CCDBG 
served an average of 604,800 
children ages three to five per 
month-36 percent of all chil- 
dren served by CCDBG. Sixty- 
seven percent of diese children 
were served in center-based 
child care. 39 An additional 27 
percent were cared for in a 
child care home, and 6 percent 
were cared for in their own 
home. 40 The federal Head Start 


program provides comprehen- 
sive early care and education 
services to poor children (i.e., 
those in families earning up to 
100 percent of poverty). Yet in 
2005, just 52 percent of eligible 
children received Head Start 
services. In the same year, Early 
Head Start, which serves chil- 
dren birth to age three and 
pregnant women, served just 3 
percent of eligible children. 41 

At the state level, nearly 
950,000 children are in state 
pre-kindergarten programs. 
These programs reach 20 per- 
cent of four-year-olds and 
about 3 percent of three-year- 
olds. Fifteen states serve less 
than 10 percent of their four- 
year-olds 42 and many of those 
children who are served are in 
other early care and education 
arrangements as well. 

Additional investments in state 
pre-kindergarten programs that 
build on and strengthen exist- 
ing community-based child care 
resources have the potential to 
help fill the gap in child care 
and early education for low- 
income working families. Pre- 
kindergarten in community- 
based child care settings can 
promote affordability, accessi- 
bility, and quality. 
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Serving Children of Low- 
income Working Families 
Using the Community- 
based Pre-kindergarten 
Strategy: What Can Be 
Done, and What are 
States Doing? 

In 2004, CLASP interviewed 
officials in 29 states that use a 
mixed delivery system that 
includes community-based 
child care providers. The sur- 
vey included a set of questions 
designed to elicit information 
on this and other policy strate- 
gies to make pre-kindergarten 
accessible to low-income work- 
ing families. The majority of 
states do not have explicit dis- 
cussions in their legislation or 
regulations of extending the 
pre-kindergarten day, coordi- 
nating with the child care sub- 
sidy program, or helping work- 
ing families. States did report a 
range of approaches to support- 
ing low-income working fami- 
lies, either through require- 
ments for the pre-kindergarten 
program itself or through 
encouraging partnerships with 
child care and other family 
support agencies in the 
communities. 

The following is a list of 
CLASP recommendations for 
addressing the needs of 
working families in state pre- 
kindergarten policy, drawing on 
findings and illustrative state 
policy examples from the All 
Together Now study. States can: 


1) Mandate in state law or poli- 
cy that pre-kindergarten 
programs concentrate on 
reaching children in low- 
income families 

2) Require that a minimum 
proportion of pre-kinder- 
garten opportunities be 
delivered in existing commu- 
nity-based early care and 
education settings 

3) Require delivery of high- 
quality pre-kindergarten for 
full workday, full year to 
low-income families; and 
coordinate policies at the 
state level to provide suffi- 
cient funding 

4) Allow flexibility and set pay- 
ment levels adequately, so 
that community-based 
providers can more easily 
combine child care subsidy 
funds and pre-kindergarten 
funds to reach children in 
low-income working families 
with high-quality, extended- 
day and full-year programs 

5) Provide transportation to 
pre-kindergarten, whether in 
public schools or communi- 
ty-based settings, in order to 
make it easier for low- 
income working parents to 
access pre-kindergarten and 
school readiness activities for 
their children 

6) Support working families’ 
choice of family child care, 


while ensuring that children 
in these settings can partici- 
pate in pre-kindergarten 
programs 

7) Connect health and family 
support services to pre- 
kindergarten programs, in 
order to make it easier for 
busy working parents to 
access supports on behalf of 
their children 

8) Offer voluntary, high-quality 
pre-kindergarten as one key 
component of a comprehen- 
sive birth to five early care 
and education policy agenda 

1) Mandate in state law or 
policy that pre-kinder- 
garten programs concen- 
trate on reaching children 
in low-income families. 

A specific mention in law or 
policy requirement of the need 
to serve children from low- 
income working families in pre- 
kindergarten sends a clear sig- 
nal of state priorities to admin- 
istrators and local programs. In 
addition, an explicit focus on 
low-income working families 
may encourage creative efforts 
to reach out to this population, 
including provision of extend- 
ed-day and full-year services. 
The vast majority of state pro- 
grams provide pre-kindergarten 
exclusively to children who are 
considered to be at risk or are 
from low-income families. 
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States target low-income chil- 
dren in several ways, including: 

■ Requiring all or most partici- 
pating children to be from low- 
income families 

Washington State requires 
that priority be given to chil- 
dren from families with the 
lowest income, those 110 
percent or less of the federal 
poverty level, and those 
receiving cash benefits under 
the TANF program. Up to 
1 0 percent of children may 
be from families who do not 
meet income eligibility 
requirements, provided the 
child is determined to have 
other risk factors. 

■ Requiring that a certain per- 
centage of participating children 
be from poor or low-income 
families 

Iowa requires at least 80 per- 
cent of children served to be 
from families earning below 
130 percent of the federal 
poverty level (approximately 
$26,845 for a family of four 
in 2007). 

■ Prioritizing children from low- 
income families at intake 

California prioritizes chil- 
dren from families earning 
the lowest income, in addi- 
tion to children in child pro- 
tective services. Among fam- 
ilies with the same income, 
priority may be determined 


by the presence of additional 
risk factors. 

■ Including low-income status as 
one of several qualifying risk 
factors 

Colorado serves children 
who lack overall learning 
readiness due to significant 
family risk factors, including 
low income, homelessness, 
an abusive adult residing in 
die child’s home, drug or 
alcohol abuse in the child’s 
family, a teen parent at the 
time of die child’s birth, low 
parent educational attain- 
ment, and frequent reloca- 
tion. 

■ Targeting funds to geographic 
areas with a large proportion of 
children in low-income families 

New Jersey’s Abbott pre- 
kindergarten program is 
open to all three- and four- 
year-old children in 3 1 pri- 
marily urban, low-income 
districts. 

Arkansas prioritizes school 
districts based on several cri- 
teria, giving preference to 
areas in which less than 75 
percent of fourth graders are 
proficient in math or literacy 
and those with a high per- 
centage of children eligible 
for free or reduced lunch. 

■ Allowing localities to determine 
how to prioritize children based 
on local need with an overarch- 


ing goal of preparing at-risk 
children for school 

Illinois serves children who 
are identified as having mul- 
tiple risk factors through a 
locally determined screening 
process. The state suggests 
that localities prioritize chil- 
dren with the greatest num- 
ber of risk factors, which 
may include low income, 
teen parent families, or chil- 
dren from homes in which 
English is not the primary 
language. 

Simply allowing pre-kindergarten to 
be delivered in community-based 
early care and education settings 
does not in itself guarantee that 
low-income working families' needs 
will be met. 

A few states either have or are 
working toward universal vol- 
untary pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams, open to all children in 
the state, regardless of family 
income or background. In this 
model, it is still critical that 
efforts be made to reach and 
serve low-income working 
families. 

2) Require that a minimum 
proportion of pre-kinder- 
garten opportunities be 
delivered in existing com- 
munity-based early care 
and education settings. 
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A minimum proportion 
requirement can ensure that 
some parents are able to choose 
pre-kindergarten in a child care 
setting. It also sends a clear sig- 
nal that community-based 
providers — who have experi- 
ence meeting the needs of 
working parents — are a critical 
part of the pre-kindergarten 
delivery system. While a few 
states (Arizona, Michigan, 

New York, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia) have 
already implemented policies to 
ensure that some proportion of 
pre-kindergarten be delivered 
in community-based settings, 
most allow the state agency, 
school district, or locality to 
decide whether to include child 
care programs. In states where 
decisions are left to the local 
level, the use of community- 
based child care to deliver 
pre-kindergarten can vary con- 
siderably from community to 
community. 

States use different strategies to 
ensure a minimum proportion 
of slots are in community-based 
child care settings: 

■ Requiring a minimum, percent- 
age of pre-kindergarten slots in 
community-based child care 
settings in the authorizing 
legislation 

New York requires that a 
minimum of 10 percent of 
each school district’s grant 
must be used to collaborate 


with existing early childhood 
programs, including family 
child care homes, within the 
school district. At present, 
about 60 percent of children 
are in non-school settings. 43 

West Virginia plans to 
implement a universal pre- 
kindergarten program open 
to all four-year-old children 
in the state by 2012, at 
which point at least 50 per- 
cent of classrooms must be 
provided in community- 
based programs. 

■ Using a separate finding 
stream exclusively for pre- 
kindergarten programs in 
community -based child care 

Michigan designates a sepa- 
rate funding stream to sup- 
port community-based pre- 
kindergarten. 

South Carolina’s 4K pro- 
gram funds community- 
based pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams and uses a separate 
funding stream for a school- 
based program. 

3) Require delivery of high- 
quality pre-kindergarten 
for full workday, full year 
to low-income families; and 
coordinate policies at the 
state level to provide suffi- 
cient funding 

Without a policy that specifies 

what portion of pre-kinder- 


garten settings should be able 
to provide full-workday, full- 
year services, there is no guar- 
antee that delivering pre- 
kindergarten in community- 
based settings will result in such 
opportunities. Without ade- 
quate funding, community- 
based programs may not be 
able to meet the pre-kinder- 
garten standards and will not be 
able to participate. 

While communities and pro- 
grams may wish to exceed the 
minimum requirements and 
offer pre-kindergarten that mir- 
rors the standard of at least 10 
hours offered by child care 
providers year round for work- 
ing families, no state currently 
provides enough resources or 
assistance with pre-kinder- 
garten payments to meet pre- 
kindergarten standards for this 
much time. Some states have 
extended the hours and days 
that pre-kindergarten covers, 
beyond the typical approach. 
For example, states are: 

■ Requiring all pre-kindergarten 
programs to operate for at least 
a fill school day (six hours or 
more) and allowing pre-kinder- 
garten funds to be used to pro- 
vide these services 

Arkansas requires programs 
to operate for at least seven 
hours per day. 

■ Requiring a portion of pre- 
kindergarten programs to oper- 
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ate for a frill workday and year 
round 

Connecticut requires that 
60 percent of pre-kinder- 
garten slots offer services for 
at least 10 hours per day and 
52 weeks per year. The state 
provides 75 percent of the 
cost of a full-day program 
and assumes child care subsi- 
dies and parent copayments 
will constitute the remaining 
costs. 

■ Mandating and funding pre- 
kindergarten and extended day 
services full day and year round 

The New Jersey Abbott 
program operates for ten 
hours per day and at least 
245 days per year (see box). 


4) Allow flexibility and set 
payment levels adequately, 
so that community-based 
providers can more easily 
combine child care subsidy 
funds and pre-kindergarten 
funds to reach children in 
low-income working fami- 
lies with high-quality, 
extended-day and full-year 
programs 

CLASP recommends that states 
require and pay for full-work- 
day pre-kindergarten options 
for children in low-income 
working families, but this goal 
may be a long-term one for 
many states. Given this reality, 


there are two fundamental steps 
states can take to increase the 
ability of providers to put 
together enough resources to 
provide full-workday services to 
children in low-income work- 
ing families in a coordinated 
way. First, ensure that the 
amount paid for pre-kinder- 
garten is sufficient to support 
the standards being demanded 
for the program for the time 
required. Then, review state 
pre-kindergarten and child care 
subsidy policies to allow flexi- 
bility to put these funding 
streams together to cover the 
cost of a full-workday, full-year 
program for children in low- 
income working families that 
need it. 

In regard to per-child spending 
for pre-kindergarten, states vary 
considerably; in 2005 the aver- 
age was $3,551. According to 
NIEER, this funding level, 
adjusted for inflation, has 
decreased over time. 44 Many 
states set pre-kindergarten pay- 
ments too low to pay for the 
cost of providing die program 
even for a partial day, hoping 
that programs will be able to 
blend funding from other 
sources to balance their books. 
Some even reported that the 
funding level was intentionally 
set lower by as much as half. 

Along with making it harder for 
programs to meet quality pro- 
gram standards, setting pre- 


FUNDING PRE-KINDERGARTEN 
AND EXTENDED-DAY 
SERVICES FULL DAY, 

ALL YEAR 

The New Jersey Abbott Program 

Abbott Pre-kindergarten is targeted to 31 
low-income school districts and provided 
on a voluntary basis to all three- and 
four-year-old children within each 
district. 

Programs are required to offer a pre- 
kindergarten program that operates at 
least six hours per day and 245 days per 
year to all three- and four-year-old 
children in the 31 most disadvantaged 
districts in the state. In addition, 
programs must provide extended child 
care services for a total of 10 hours per 
day, as well as summer and holiday 
hours. 4 -"’ 

State agencies developed policies to 
coordinate education and child care 
subsidy funding streams and policies at 
the state level to allow programs to 
access both sources of funding. In 2005, 
the state Department of Education 
provided $10,361 per child for the six- 
hour pre-kindergarten day. The 
Department of Human Services provided 
an additional $3,700 per child to extend 
the day to 10 hours. 46 

The Department of Education requires 
that 6.5 hours of the day meet pre- 
kindergarten standards. The other hours 
must meet the Department of Human 
Services requirements for child care 
providers serving subsidy-eligible 
children. The Department of Education 
does not monitor whether programs 
adhere to the Abbott standards for the 
other portion of the day and year. 


kindergarten payments below 
cost may reduce the likelihood 
that programs are willing and 
able to take on the task of put- 
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ting together funding streams 
that can stretch to provide 
high-quality, comprehensive, 
full-workday, full-year pre- 
kindergarten for children in 
low-income working families. It 
is also possible that setting pre- 
kindergarten payments too low 
may inadvertently reduce 
incentives to provide full-day, 
full-year, high-quality programs 
by encouraging child care 
providers that normally provide 
full- or extended-day services 
and wish to be part of pre- 
kindergarten expansion to alter 
their programs to provide just 
the minimum number of hours 
required for pre-kindergarten, 
or to offer back-to-back part- 
day sessions. 

The next step is for states to 
make it easy for providers to 
layer child care subsidy dollars 
on top of pre-kindergarten pay- 
ments to provide high-quality, 
comprehensive pre-kinder- 
garten for the highest possible 
percentage of time that low- 
income children of working 
parents are in their care. In 
other words, rather than seeing 
the day as part learning and 
part custodial care, the highest 
program standards should apply 
to the whole time children are 
present. To do this, states will 
want to consider policies that: 

■ Allow programs to receive the 
full-day child care subsidy and 
the entire pre-kindergarten 


payment when needed to pay for 
the cost of a quality program for 
an extended day and year. This 
issue is important for com- 
munity-based providers, 
since they most often lack 
the infrastructure resources 
available to public school- 
based pre-kindergarten and 
may need additional funding 
beyond what they can cap- 
ture from parent fees or state 
child care subsidies to meet 
pre-kindergarten program 
standards — especially to 
attract and retain creden- 
tialed teachers. When child 
care subsidy reimbursement 
rates are too low, providers 
may not accept children 
receiving subsidies, or they 
may compromise the quality 
of care. As of 2006, 10 states 
have payment rates based on 
2001 child care costs, and 
the majority of states do not 
set payment rates equivalent 
to the cost of most child care 
options available in the com- 
munity. 47 State policies can 
make it easier for child care 
programs to put child care 
and pre-kindergarten fund- 
ing together and to ensure 
that all these funds go 
toward the cost of providing 
a high-quality program. 

Connecticut requires a min- 
imum of 60 percent of pro- 
grams in each school readi- 
ness council area to be full 
day and full year (i.e., 10 


hours per day, 52 weeks per 
year), based on local needs 
assessments. Funding is not 
coordinated at the state level, 
but programs are allowed to 
put pre-kindergarten fund- 
ing together with child care 
subsidy dollars on their own 
initiative. Pre-kindergarten 
funding provides $7,500 per 
child to a full-day, full-year 
program and expects that a 
combination of child care 
subsidies and parent fees will 
cover the rest of the state’s 
projected cost of $10,000 per 
child for full-day and full- 
year pre-kindergarten servic- 
es. Providers can receive 
both full-time child care sub- 
sidies and full-day, full-year 
pre-kindergarten payments 
for qualifying low-income 
working families. 

In Delaware, if a provider 
cares for a child for more 
than four hours a day in 
addition to the four hours 
provided as pre-kinder- 
garten, then the program can 
receive a full-day child care 
subsidy payment and full 
pre-kindergarten funding for 
the same child. 

In North Carolina, county 
child care subsidy offices can 
pay up to 75 percent of the 
full-day child care subsidy 
for a six-hour-a-day pre- 
kindergarten program. If the 
provider cares for the child 
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beyond the six required 
hours for a full workday, up 
to 100 percent of the subsidy 
can be requested. 

In Wisconsin, the 
Department of Workforce 
Development implemented a 
policy authorizing subsidy 
payment for all the hours 
that a child is in a blended 
program. 

■ Use provider contracts , rather 
than vouchers, to ensure a 
guaranteed stable source of child 
care subsidy finding to pro- 
grams trying to plan for and 
maintain a set year of a full- 
workday and full-year pre- 
kindergarten program. Federal 
CCDBG rules allow states to 
use contracts as well as 
vouchers as part of a mixed 
delivery system of child care 
subsidies. 48 In 2005, 15 
states and the District of 
Columbia reported to the 
federal government that they 
used contracts or grants in 
addition to vouchers. 49 A 
contract can be made 
between a state and a child 
care provider prior to service 
delivery, indicating that the 
provider will make available 
a certain number of slots, 
which will be paid for by the 
state so long as contracted 
state program or attendance 
conditions are met. Payment 
may be made prior to or 
after service provision, and 
the rate can be set by negoti- 


ation between the state and 
the provider. States may also 
set different requirements 
for programs to be eligible 
to receive a contract. 

In Oregon, the Department 
of Human Services supple- 
ments the state pre-kinder- 
garten program by awarding 
full-day child care subsidy 
contracts to participating 
programs so that some pro- 
grams can provide full-day, 
full-year services to low- 
income families. In 2002, the 
state used about $1.9 million 
of the child care budget 
(which includes CCDBG, 
TANF, and state general 
funds) for this purpose. 
Programs must have reason- 
able cost-allocation plans. 
The average per-child pre- 
kindergarten payment was 
$7,716 for the 2001-2003 
biennium. Programs are 
required to provide a mini- 
mum of 3.5 hours of class- 
room time that meets pre- 
kindergarten standards, 
which are modeled on the 
Head $tart Program 
Performance $tandards and 
include education, health, 
and family support require- 
ments. Children in contract- 
ed pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams retain their child care 
eligibility for the hill year, 
regardless of changes in fam- 
ily income or status. 


■ Change state-set child care sub- 
sidy policies that are a hin- 
drance to providers trying to 
develop seamless pre-kinder- 
garten programs full workday 
and year round. As stated 
before, states have significant 
flexibility in setting many 
critical CCDBG policies, 
which can make it harder or 
easier to blend and braid 
funding with other sources, 
particularly those that are 
less linked to parental work 
status or family income. For 
example, federal guidelines 
say that states can align the 
eligibility period for child 
care subsidies with the pro- 
gram year of a collaborative 
pre-kindergarten program 
for children accessing both 
pre-kindergarten and child 
care subsidy assistance. 50 
Aligning eligibility periods 
between child care subsidies 
and the pre-kindergarten 
program ensures that chil- 
dren’s learning opportunities 
are not disrupted. Also, it 
allows providers to budget 
knowing that children will 
not be deemed ineligible in 
the middle of a program 
year. 51 

Illinois created a special 
child care collaboration pro- 
gram for families participat- 
ing in a community-based 
pre-kindergarten program 
and receiving child care sub- 
sidies. The program allows 
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three rule exceptions to child 
care regulations: annual eli- 
gibility redetermination (as 
opposed to the usual six 
months), 90 days to look for 
a new job and remain eligi- 
ble for subsidies (as opposed 
to 30), and ongoing eligibili- 


No state or national leader would 
wish to create new opportunities for 
high-quality early care and education 
that are inaccessible to children in 
low-income working families. 


ty for TANF families that 
have specified in their TANF 
Responsibility and Services 
Plan that the parent and 
child will participate in the 
early education collaborative 
program. 

■ Provide technical assistance and 
guidance to help local programs 
navigate the various funding 
streams needed to find extend- 
ed-day pn r e-kindergarten 

In Wisconsin, the 
Department of Public 
Instruction developed a 
funding guide to help local 
collaborations between 
schools, child care, and Head 
Start agencies. Financing 
Four-Year-Old Kindergarten in 
Community Approaches 
includes examples of how 
programs can allocate costs 
(and responsibilities) among 
participating partners, along 


with examples of contracts 
and partnership agreements 
that designate who provides 
and pays for each service. 52 
The state also developed a 
cadre of “community collab- 
oration coaches” to help 
develop partnerships among 
schools and other communi- 
ty-based early care and edu- 
cation programs to provide 
pre-kindergarten. 

5) Provide transportation to 
pre-kindergarten, whether 
in public schools or com- 
munity-based settings, in 
order to make it easier for 
low-income working par- 
ents to access pre-kinder- 
garten and school readiness 
activities for their children 

Pre-kindergarten programs are 
more likely to reach low- 
income working families when 
they are accessible in the com- 
munity. However, not all areas 
have local schools, centers, or 
Head Start programs that can 
provide a setting for pre- 
kindergarten. Low-income 
working parents are less likely 
to have the transportation and 
flexibility to shutde their chil- 
dren to and from pre-kinder- 
garten programs — especially if 
the programs are part day, the 
parents are working non-tradi- 
tional shift hours, or die pro- 
grams are not located in their 
neighborhood and public trans- 


portation is scarce. States may 
address this issue by providing 
transportation for children or 
by developing innovative mod- 
els to partner with home-based 
caregivers to promote school 
readiness for children. States 
should examine specific condi- 
tions in their communities and 
determine the most feasible 
solutions. 

Most states allow programs to 
use pre-kindergarten funds for 
transportation, as well as for 
many other competing needs. 
State approaches include: 

■ Providing finds for transporta- 
tion above and beyond pre- 
kindergarten finds 

Pre-kindergarten programs 
in Georgia may apply for an 
additional $165 per child per 
year to provide transporta- 
tion to and from programs in 
targeted high-needs areas. 

■ Requiring programs to make 
provisions for transporting chil- 
dren to and from the program 

Tennessee, Washington 
State, and Wisconsin explic- 
itly require programs to 
ensure children have access 
to transportation. However, 
Wisconsin requires pre- 
kindergarten programs to 
provide transportation only 
for children who live more 
than two miles from the 
facility. 
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As of the 2006-2007 school 
year, North Carolina 
requires programs to develop 
a written plan showing how 
the transportation needs of 
potential children will be 
addressed. Transportation is 
an allowable expense; and 
the authorizing legislation 
allows for the transportation 
of any More at Four child to 
any pre-kindergarten site on 
public school buses, even 
when those sites are operat- 
ed by community-based 
providers. 53 

■ Including transportation as an 
allowable expense for pre- 
kindergarten funds 

Kentucky allows pre-kinder- 
garten funds to be used for 
transportation not only to 
and from pre-kindergarten 
but also to and from a child 
care or Flead Start facility, in 
order to extend the day. 

6) Support working families’ 
choice of family child care, 
while ensuring that chil- 
dren in these settings can 
participate in pre-kinder- 
garten programs 

According to Child Care 
Aware, “parents choose family 
child care because they want to 
keep their children in a home- 
like environment. They prefer 
to relate to a single caregiver 
and believe that children are 


healthier, happier and more 
secure in smaller groups. Some 
parents like having all their 
children in the same group, or 
trust what they learned about 
the provider from friends. 
Sometimes they choose family 
child care because they find it 
closer to home, less expensive 
or more flexible.” 54 One in 10 
low-income children ages three 
to four with an employed 
mother are cared for in a family 
child care home. 55 Twenty- 
eight percent of children 
receiving a child care subsidy 
are in family child care. 56 

Despite the prevalence of fami- 
ly child care, only 1 3 states 
have implemented state pre- 
kindergarten programs that 
include family child care 
providers. 57 Even in these 
states, it may be rare for family 
child care providers to partici- 
pate. In New York, less than 2 
percent of the state pre-kinder- 
garten program’s providers are 
family child care providers. 

This is due to teacher stan- 
dards, a very short program 
day, traditional ideas that pre- 
kindergarten should be school- 
and classroom-based, and other 
factors. Yet, states and local 
communities that have worked 
to include community-based 
settings have found that a fami- 
ly child care model can work 
and can have benefits for chil- 
dren, families, and providers. 


Just as pre-kindergarten varies 
from state to state, so too do 
models that include family child 
care. Often, local providers or 
groups have come together and 
created opportunities for family 
child care providers to partici- 
pate as networked groups, 
rather than having to navigate 
the state application process 
alone. In others, the state has 
actively worked to include fam- 
ily child care providers in the 
state pre-kindergarten program. 
Examples of state approaches to 
including family child care in 
pre-kindergarten initiatives 
include: 

■ Providing opportunities for chil- 
dren in family child care to par- 
ticipate in state pre-kinder- 
garten programs 

In Arkansas, pre-kinder- 
garten programs may partici- 
pate on their own or as part 
of networks of family child 
care homes, which rotate a 
certified teacher to help with 
lesson plans and assessment. 
The state has encouraged 
these partnerships, and the 
number of participating chil- 
dren in family child care 
homes increased from zero 
in the 2003-2004 school year 
to 140 in 2005-2006. To par- 
ticipate, teachers in the fami- 
ly child care home must have 
a minimum of a CDA cre- 
dential with a professional 
development plan to obtain a 
bachelor’s degree in early 
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childhood or child develop- 
ment. In addition, teachers 
must receive 30 hours of 
early childhood-related 
training per year. The state 
has a set budget for 
providers, on a per-child 
basis. The budget includes 
salary, benefits, and profes- 
sional development funds for 
the family child care 
provider. It also includes a 
small transportation stipend 
for each child, along with 
financial supports for devel- 
opment and health screen- 
ings; meaningful parental 
engagement; and curriculum, 
materials, and work sampling 
assessments. There is a 40 
percent match required of 
participating pre-kinder- 
garten providers; for many 
providers, participation in a 
family child care network 
makes it possible to meet the 
match. 

In Illinois, Illinois Action for 
Children, the resource and 
referral agency for Cook 
County (which includes 
Chicago), and other public 
and private partners came 
together in a pilot project 
connecting children in fami- 
ly child care with enhanced 
learning experiences, both in 
classrooms and in child care 
homes. Children in family 
child care homes attend a 
center-based state pre- 
kindergarten program for 


four half days each week, and 
classroom staff visit family 
child care providers twice 
per month. Family child care 
providers continue to receive 
child care subsidies for a full 
day of care, in order to 
ensure that there is no finan- 
cial disincentive for partici- 
pation in pre-kindergarten. 

7) Connect health and family 
support services to pre- 
kindergarten programs, in 
order to make it easier for 
busy working parents to 
access supports on behalf 
of their children 

Many state-funded pre-kinder- 
garten programs offer some 
child or family support services. 
States vary in what they require 
as part of their pre-kinder- 
garten program. Three states 
(Delaware, Oregon, and 
Washington) address all eight 
of the major areas of compre- 
hensive services required by 
federal Head Start Program 
Performance Standards, provid- 
ing the most intensive and 
extensive array of child health 
and family strengthening sup- 
ports. The majority of states do 
not require pre-kindergarten 
programs to provide the same 
level of comprehensive support 
services as the Head Start pro- 
gram does, 58 and diey do not 
provide the funding to allow 
programs to do so. Of the 48 


state-funded pre-kindergarten 
initiatives in 2005, just 27 
require vision, hearing, and 
health screenings and at least 
one support service. Twenty- 
three require at least one meal 
per day. 59 State approaches to 
linking health and family sup- 
port services to pre-kinder- 
garten include: 

■ Requiring pre-kindergarten 
programs to meet the federal 
Head Start Program. 
Performance Standards 

In Oregon, pre-kindergarten 
provides the same compre- 
hensive services as the feder- 
al Head Start program. This 
includes addressing chil- 
dren’s nutritional, health, 
and mental needs; providing 
opportunities to include par- 
ents in the development of 
the program’s curriculum 
and approach to child devel- 
opment and education; and 
providing medical, dental, 
nutrition, and mental health 
education programs for pro- 
gram staff, parents, and fam- 
ilies. Pre-kindergarten pro- 
gram family services staff 
often provide families with 
referrals and information 
about available community 
resources. 

In Washington State, family 
support is a main tenet of 
the pre-kindergarten pro- 
gram. The state requires 
programs to provide family 
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support services, using an 
approach that builds from 
parent or guardian strengths 
and involvement and sup- 
ports parent empowerment 
and family advocacy. Staff 
and families must work 
together to develop recipro- 
cal relationships. Children 
must be transported to and 
from program activities, and 
pre-kindergarten funds may 
be used for this. Staff must 
assist parents or guardians in 
planning for any necessary 
follow-up health treatment 
for children and in accessing 
health resources. 

■ Requiring programs to have a 
social worker or family resource 
coordinator responsible for link- 
ing children and families to 
necessary community services 

New Jersey’s Abbott pro- 
gram provides family sup- 
port services, health and 
nutrition services, and refer- 
rals to additional services 
when necessary. Programs 
also must have a family 
worker or social worker to 
conduct outreach to families. 

■ Providing grants to programs 
serving high numbers of chil- 
dren considered to be high risk, 
to be used to hire a social 
worker or family resource 
coordinator 

In Georgia, programs that 
serve a certain proportion of 


at-risk children may apply 
for additional funding to hire 
a resource coordinator, who 
is available to support fami- 
lies through assistance in 
coordination of services and 
linkages to services available 
in the community, opportu- 
nities for parents to learn 
more about their child’s 
development, and weekly 
meetings or regular contact 
with teachers to discuss 
issues related to children and 
families. Full-time resource 
coordinators work a mini- 
mum of 40 hours a week and 
have caseloads of 50 to 75 
families. 


8) Offer voluntary, high- 
quality pre-kindergarten as 
one key component of a 
comprehensive birth to five 
early care and education 
policy agenda 

A voluntary, high-quality, com- 
prehensive pre-kindergarten 
program is just one part of what 
states can do to promote child 
development and school readi- 
ness from birth. States should 
also consider initiatives to 
address the needs of low- 
income and vulnerable infants 
and toddlers. State early care 
and education policies that start 
at birth and address the full 
range of children’s development 
have the potential to identify 
health and developmental 


issues, link low-income and at- 
risk families to necessary sup- 
ports, and ensure that those 
who care for infants and tod- 
dlers have the tools to stimulate 
early learning and development 
and ease transitions into the 
preschool and elementary years. 
Yet state pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams focus mostly on children 
in the year just prior to enter- 
ing kindergarten. Of the 38 
states that funded at least one 
pre-kindergarten program in 
2006, 26 served three-year-old 
children along with four-year- 
olds. 60 However, only six of 
these served more than 5 per- 
cent of the three-year-olds in 
the state. 61 In some instances, 
states have reduced the number 
of three-year-olds served in 
order to expand enrollment for 
four-year-olds. 62 

State leaders can implement 
policies that promote child 
development prior to the tradi- 
tional age of entry into pre- 
school in concert with efforts to 
expand access to high-quality 
programs for preschoolers. In 
doing so, states should focus on 
both the specific early care and 
education policies and the 
means of structuring gover- 
nance and finance systems to 
ensure ongoing support for and 
attention to birth to three early 
care and education issues. It is 
critical to understand that early 
care and education policy initia- 
tives that focus on infants and 
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toddlers will necessarily differ 
in the details from those creat- 
ed to support state pre-kinder- 
garten initiatives. The basic cat- 
egories, however, are fairly sim- 
ilar; both require high stan- 
dards for programs and guide- 
lines for early development; 
qualified and well-compensated 
teachers and supported family, 
friend, and neighbor caregivers; 
and linkages to health and fam- 
ily support services for families 
that need them. In the pre- 
kindergarten movement, states 
have made inroads in these 
areas for preschool-aged chil- 
dren. The same energy, creativ- 
ity, and resources are needed 
for children birth to three. 63 

In order to deliver quality, 
comprehensive early care and 
education services, states also 
need sound governance and 
system-building structures that 
ensure that all the parts of a 
system are working in a coordi- 
nated way. Governance must 
account for both horizontal con- 
nections across systems serving 
children of the same age — for 
example, child care, Head Start, 
state pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams, and early intervention 
services — and vertical connec- 
tions of services from birth to 
five, to provide continuity and 
coordination for children as 
they grow. Funding decisions 
drive policy, making it crucial 
that new and existing funding 
streams target and include serv- 


ices for infants and toddlers 
along with those for preschool- 
aged children. 

States with strong pre-kinder- 
garten initiatives already in 
place can examine ways of link- 
ing pre-kindergarten funding 
and policy to efforts for 
younger children. Illinois has 
the most recognized example of 
linking funding strategies. The 
state pre-kindergarten funding 
stream (the Early Childhood 
Block Grant) includes an 1 1 
percent set-aside, which gener- 
ated about $30 million in 2006. 
This ensures that as pre-kinder- 
garten funds grow, so do funds 
for younger children. Since 
2006, all programs funded 
through the Infant Toddler Set- 
Aside have been required to use 
research-based approaches. 

In Georgia, the Standards of 
Care program, housed in the 
state agency that administers 
the pre-kindergarten program, 
provides voluntary services to 
improve the quality of infant, 
toddler, and preschool class- 
rooms. Infant and toddler 
providers receive technical 
assistance and training opportu- 
nities based on the Infant- 
Toddler Environmental Rating 
Scale (ITERS). The Standards 
of Care program also provides 
grants for centers to improve 
quality by purchasing equip- 
ment. A high-quality program 
may be designated as a Center 


of Distinction or Center of 
Recognition. 

Conclusion 

Our review of state policies 
suggests that there is a signifi- 
cant need to reexamine efforts 
to expand pre-kindergarten 
services to low-income chil- 
dren, in both the context of 
family work patterns and that 
of increased partnerships with 
community-based programs. 
No state or national leader 
would wish to create new 
opportunities for high-quality 
early care and education that 
are inaccessible to children in 
low-income working families. 
In order to better address 
working family needs, state 
leaders will need to devote 
time, attention, and resources 
to better designing pre-kinder- 
garten programs that work for 
working families. Including 
community-based child care in 
state pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams presents an important 
opportunity to bring together 
die dual goals of promoting 
early learning and supporting 
low-income working families. 
However, policies must also 
intentionally encourage and 
fund the creative approaches 
described in this paper; and 
they must explore additional 
solutions to this critical issue. 

All states that seek to expand 
access to early care and educa- 
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tion services that meet low- 
income working families’ needs 
face a singular challenge: the 
inadequacy of funding to main- 
tain a supply of high-quality, 
community-based early care 
and education. Federal and 
state funding for child care sub- 
sidy programs should be greatly 
increased; at current levels, it is 
inadequate to meet the needs of 
low-income working families. 
Flundreds of thousands of chil- 


dren are on waiting lists for 
help, and most states set child 
care subsidy payment rates well 
below what states pay pre- 
kindergarten programs for a 
similar number of hours of 
service . 64 Likewise, Head Start 
enrollment has not increased 
for the past three years . 65 
Without an adequate founda- 
tion of federal and state funding 
for die early care and education 
programs on which poor and 


low-income working families 
already rely, state pre-kinder- 
garten initiatives will have diffi- 
culty fully expanding access to 
pre-kindergarten — because they 
will not be able to find high- 
quality community early care 
and education partners. 

Without increased investments, 
working lower-income families 
and their children will be left 
behind. 
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